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lotus Suggesting a New Musi- 
cal Scale for Modern 
Composers. ^ 

EBBUCCIO BUSONI has published 
through Schirmer a book of forty- 
five pages. It is thin, but full of 
ideas and worth many thicker vol- 
umes that deal only with the facts 
and externals of music. In the art, 
as it is practised today, there is a search for new 
means of expression. Bichard Strauss proceeds on 
his quest headed by a brass band. Debussy seeks 
furtively, gliding after nightfall through thick- 
et and long grass and only now and then send- 
ing a ray from his dark lantern out into the 
open; or, when he comes to low- lying marshland, 
floating like a will-o'-the wisp through its vapor- 
ous exhalation. 

Imagining music to be expressed in color, 
we might say that Strauss paints boldly in oils, 
Debussy delicately in flat pastel tones; and that 
both employ new combinations to produce their 
effects. But should chance lead us from their 
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exhibitions of the most modern musical pictures, 
into that salon carre of musical portraiture, 4?* *^ 
where hang "Briinnhilde," "Isolde," "Siegfried," 
"Tristan," we would realize that when the brush 
is wielded with the relentless energy of supreme 
creative force, the old palette suffices. "What 
Maisie Knew" is trivial compared with what 
Isolde experienced and died for. 

However, Mr. Busoni, in his "New Esthetic 
of Music," recognizes the striving of the modern 
composer, and seeks to add to his technical 
equipment. To this end he even suggests a 
new musical scale. The ear has become accus- 
tomed to more and more complicated harmonic 
progressions based upon the old scale. Why 
not build up a new scale between the intervals 
of the old one? The progression by semitones 
may be too open for the subtler intentions of 
the most advanced composers. Dissonances 
that would have shocked the audiences of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven now are traditional and 
familiar. We may be ready for others. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Busoni advocates a scale based 
on the tripartite tone — on third-tones,instead of 
semitones. The matter is too technical to dis- 
cuss here, but it is not impracticable. Even 
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THE now it could be employed on instruments of the 
LOTUS violin class and for the voice, since these can 
glide from tone to tone through a series of 
smaller intervals than the semitone and already 
sound tripartite tones — when they play or sing 
incorrectly. 

By all means give the modern composer, 
who is obliged to substitute marvellous techni- 
cal resources for great thoughts, further facil- 
ity for letting us know how little he has to say, 
and how well he says it. Indeed, if it will help 
him to produce another "Tristan" or "Ring," give 
him not only the tripartite scale, but any other 
he wants. 
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